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THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 


casasilipaaiaons 
CHAPTER VII. LA JOCONDE. 


“T THINK this must be the picture; the 
| puzzling smile is certainly there. I wish I 
had a catalogue.” 

Saying these words, unconsciously half 
y| aloud, the speaker stepped back from the 
| line, and put herself into the best position 
for studying a certain picture in one of the 
great galleries of the Louvre. She offered 
no unattractive spectacle herself, as she fell 
to such perusal of the enigmatical canvas 
as rendered her oblivious of all beside. 
Even a critical Frenchman might have 
}| pardoned her tall stature for the sake of the 
grace with which she carried herself, and 
) even a fashionable Frenchwoman might have 
forgiven her English mourning bonnet for 
| the sake of the chestnut hair that it could 
not hide, and the eyes and complexion with 
which its rigid cumbersomeness went so ill. 
Clear grey dark-lashed eyes they were, and 
the changing colour was like that of a 
| tea-rose. 

One would not have hesitated to apply 
that much misused word “ beautiful” to the 
‘+ English girl, who was perfectly unembar- 
rassed under circumstances whichwould have 
| been impossible to a French girl—those of a 
visit quite by herself to a public picture- 
gallery—if it had not been for one contra- 
diction in her face, which not only marred it, 
but produced on close observers a painful 
, impression. That face was not happy; the 
| forehead was crossed by a line which should 
| not have been there for years to come, and 
| the grey eyes were too grave; it was like a 
|fair landscape lacking sunlight. The girl 

















stood looking at the picture, without the 
least consciousness that anybody was look- 
ing at her, but she was closely observed by 
a young man, who had been lounging idly { 
upon one of the green velvet benches, 
and who had apparently found it very slow 
occupation, until the unmistakably English 
face of the young lady attracted his atten- 
tion. Atter a long, steady, but not im- 
pertinent observation of her, he glanced 
round in search of her escort, “a brother, 
or a mother, or somebody,” as he said to 
himself, but there was no one near who ' 
answered the description. It was a bright 
cold day in January, and the Louvre was } 
nearly empty; two or three “blouses,” a 
group of German students, and a bonne 
with a baby, were the only occupants of 
the gallery at that moment besides the 
English girl and the young man whose 
nationality was not so plainly discernible. 
He was good-looking, and about twenty- 
five ; he had a pleasant smile, dark eyes, 
white teeth, a pale complexion, and 
moustaches—much lighter than his hair— 
which apparently occupied a good deal of 
his attention. He was well, but not too 
well dressed, and his careless ease of move- 
ment denoted that he belonged to the class 
that has been called “ clothes-wearing.” 
He had the look of a man who had seen a 
good deal of the world, and enjoyed it, and 
who, if it had not treated him altogether 
well, had borne any buffets of Fate with 
cheerfulness, if not levity. A few minutes / 
before, he had been looking over certain ' 
entries in a natty note-book, but he shut 
the book up, and put it back in his breast- f 
pocket, after his first glance at the English 
girl. From her face he looked towards the 
picture she was studying so closely, recog- 
nised it, saw that she was not sure about it, | 
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and going up to her said, in a quietly 
respectful tone : 

“Can I be of any use to you? I seeyou 
have not a catalogue. That picture is a 
particularly famous one. It is La Joconde.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said the English girl. 
“T have been looking for La Joconde, and 
this was the only picture I could find that 
seemed to answer the description.” 

With a gracious bend of her head to him, 
she turned once more to the picture. 

“ Does it puzzle you so very much?” he 
ventured to ask her. ‘Do you think there 
is really any such great mystery in it? If 
it had been hung in an English gallery, 
and simply called Laughter, or The 
Smile, should we have seen anything in it 
beyond a wonderfully successful represen- 
tation of a smile lighting up the face of a 
woman who would have been handsomer 
if the painter had given her larger eyes? 
Don’t you think the ‘ mystery,’ the surmise 
of a triumphant crime or a diabolical inten- 
tion, may be an invention of the critics, 
and may never have had any existence in 
the mind of the artist ?” 

He had strung those sentences together 
with intention. If she heard him to the 
end, it would be that she had not taken 
fright at the boldness of a stranger, and he 
could look at her while he uttered them 
without offence. To his mind, she was 
exceedingly beautiful. It had occurred to 
him on former occasions to believe that he 
had never beheld so lovely a face, and then 
to be struck by some other which put the 
former into the background of his fancy ; 
but he thought this time he really was 
looking at the purest, fairest, sweetest face 
he had ever yet seen, and he wanted to go 
on looking at it. She had taken no fright, 
and she answered him as readily as if they 
had been formally introduced to each other 
under the most correct auspices. 

“T should not have ventured to think 
so, even if it had occurred to me. I do not 
know enough to think my own thoughts 
about pictures. The people who study them 
and write about them must know best. I 
was looking into this for what I was told 
there was in it.” 

“ A very submissive attitude of mind,” 
said he, venturing a little farther, and 
noting with growing admiration the deep- 
ening of the tea-rose tinge in the girl’s 
cheek, “and one which will ensure you 
more enjoyment of the picture than most 
people obtain? Have you found what 
you were told to look for in La Joconde?” 

“Yes,” she answered gravely. “I can- 





not agree with you that there is only a 
smile or a laugh in that picture. I am 
sure the painter had a story in his mind, 
and that it was about that woman. Just 
look.” She pointed to the picture. ‘The 
very air of it is full of triumph.” 

“Tnnocent or guilty triumph ?” 

“ Ah, that I do not know. One might 
make so many stories for that picture, and 
they might be so different, and still that 
woman be the centre of them all.” 

“ Are you given to making stories?” 

“Yes, in my mind.” 

She moved on a few steps, and looked at 
anotherpicture. Heventured alittle farther. 

“Have you seen much of the gallery? 
Of course you are aware that it closes at 
four o’clock ?” 

“T did not know. I have not seen much. 
I am afraid my ideas were very vague ; I 
had read about the Wreck of the Medusa, 
the great Murillo, and La Joconde, and I 
have not found out the Murillo.” 

He looked at his watch, half-past three ; 
if he managed it cleverly he might have 
half an hour in which to look at that lovely 
face, and find out before the end of it who 
its owner was. 

“You have very little time left; the 
Murillo is not to be seeninahurry. It ismy 
favourite of the whole collection—indeed, 
I may say of all the pictures in Europe, so 
far as my knowledge of them goes. If you 
will allow me I will take you to it at once.” 

“Thank you,” said she, without any 
embarrassment ; “it is very kind of you. 
I may not be able to come here again; 
though I hope to do so many times.” 

He judiciously said nothing at all until 
he had conducted her into the presence of 
the picture of pictures, the Immaculate 
Conception, by Murillo; and then he 
watched for the beam of intelligent delight 
in her face; for he was a man of some 
refinement and completeness of taste, and 
he liked the combination of intelligence 
with female beauty. The beam flashed 
out and illuminated the grave features, and 
the deep-drawn breath told how the divine 
splendour of the heavenly scene had dawned 
upon the beholder. The individual in 
whose company one experiences such a 
sensation for the first time ceases to be a 
stranger. When she turned her face upon 
him, tears stood in her eyes. 

“Ts it as beautiful as you expected ?” he 
said softly. ‘ There is nothing like it.” 

“Tcould not have expected, for I could 
not have imagined anything like it,” she 
returned ; “it is not a picture only, it is 
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a revelation to me. I shall never forget 
my first sight of it so long as I live.” 

He led her to a little distance, he placed 
her at the various points of view, he made 
her observe separately the wonderful heads 
of the angels of young children, in a 
beatified crowd about the woman crowned 
with the stars and soaring towards them ; 
he told her briefly the story of the picture 
and its acquisition by France, and when it 
was perilously near the fatal four, and the 
harsh voice of the gardien, with its grating 
authoritative announcement, made itself 
heard in the gallery, he touched her gently 
on the arm. She started, and said: 

“ Oh, must we go?” 

A most reassuring little pronoun. . He 
acted on its encouragement, walking by her 
side down to the great Court of the Louvre. 
They had spoken little, after they left the 
presence of the Murillo, but that little had 
been judiciously apportioned by him. He 
had contrived to learn that she feared she 
might have to leave Paris in two or three 
days from the present ; but that if certain 
possible circumstances intervened to prevent 
her departure, she would avail herself of 
them to revisit the Louvre. 

“ And I must come early next time,” she 
said, with an innocent frankness which it 
would have been impossible for the most 
evil-minded of men to misinterpret ; “it is 
useless to try to see such pictures as these 
in two or three hours only. The gallery is 
open quite early, is it not?” 

“« At ten every day, except Monday.” 

“ And this is Saturday. I shall know by 
Monday whether I shall be in Paris for 
another month, or not.” 

They were at the entrance of the Grand 
Court of the Louvre, and though the sun 
was shining, a sharp rattling hail-shower 
was in progress. He called a carriage, put 
her into it, blessing the chance, and having 
handed her the driver’s ticket, and received 
her grave, courteous, unembarrassed thanks, 
asked her if he should tell the man where 
to drive to. 

“Tf you please,” she answered, and 
named a number in the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne. As he lost sight of her, he 
stood, still hat in hand on the pavement, 
repeating the number in the Avenue du 
Bois de Boulogne, and asking himself: 
“ Who on earth can she be ?” 


The reason why she had not bought a 
catalogue of the pictures in the Musée du 
Louvre was the very prosaic one that she 
had gone out without any money, and so 


had more than once been made in the 





had not the indispensable franc for the 
purchase. When she reached her des- 
tination she had to ask the concierge to 
pay her carriage-fare, and the circumstance 
produced a repetition of the remarks that 


concierge’s lodge. For people of their 
class Jules Devrient and his wife were not 
especially censorious or ill-natured, but they 
despised and hated all foreigners—the 
German foreigner stood in the first rank, the 
English foreigner in the second—and tire 
English family to whom the very stylish, 
pretty, and expensive house of their pro- 
priétaire had been let for the winter and early 
spring months had not conciliated the preju- 
dices of Jules Devrient and his wife. English 
people who did not think anything too good 
for them, and went on as if they did not 
see others who were quite as good as them- 
selves ; English people who had a sort of 
amused way of regarding the affairs and the 
government of the Republic—ah, yes, Jules 
and his wife lived in the concierge’s lodge, 
but they knew all about these insularies 
in the salon—as if the whole thing were a 
spectacle or something funny in a book, 
and there was nothing real or respectable 
outside the fogs and the temples of the 
Tamise. The imperturbable superiority of 
these English, to whom other  people’s 
liberty, fraternity, and equality did not 
matter in the very least, and who never 
conceived the notion that anybody could 
be fraternal and equal with them, ex- 
asperated Jules and his wife, who had 
nothing whatever to do with them, and 
towards whom their conduct was perfectly 
equitable. And then the young lady! The 
pretty young lady, with the frightfully ill- 
made gowns, and the heavy black bonnets, 
and the deep mourning that was not deep 
mourning at all, but only a hideous mixture 
such as none but those English would 
think of. 

“ Hold,” says Madame Devrient to her 
husband, who is busy with his accounts, but 
tempers his labours by copious pinches of 
snuff ; ‘there it is again. To go out alone, 
to come in alone, is that as it ought to be ? 
Mon Dieu, are they canailles, these English, 
to bring up their demoiselle like that ?” 

“Their demoiselle! She isn’t their de- 
moiselle ; if she was, it would be another 
story. She’s nobody’s demoiselle ; she’s 
an orphan, and lives on charity, like thou- 
sands of those English, And madame 
does not like her.” 

“To whom do you say it!” Madame 
Devrient had her big white Persian cat 
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Zamore in her lap now, and was smooth- 
ing his white fur with an unspeakably ten- 
der touch, which contrasted strangely with 
the hardness of her tight mouth, and the 
avariciousness of her shallow, keen, black 
eyes. ‘Of course I knew she was not her 
daughter, but I supposed her of some kin to 
them. Madame not like her! Ah, but no! 
that she does not. Still, it is not decent, 
and what would the great ladies of the 
Faubourg say, if they knew that madame 
neglected her like this ?” 

With a highly disrespectful qualification 
of the great ladies of the Faubourg, by no 
means to be reproduced, Jules Devrient 
signified his belief that they would not 
care— if the demoiselle was nobody, why 
should they? They were canailles, these 
English were canailles. There! let there 
be an end of it.” And he inscribed two 
francs eighty in his book as the carriage 
fare he kad paid for the demoiselle, making 
only fifty centimes on the transaction. 

The English lodgers were going out 
that evening, and there was company in 
the lodge of the concierge—the sister and 
the niece of Madame Devrient. In her 
niece, whose name was Delphine Moreau, 
Madame Devrient, who had no daughter, 
took a kind of vicariously - maternal 
pride. The Moreaus were also of the 
concierge class, but of the slinking and 
servile order, a shade more dangerous 
and less trustworthy than that to which 
the Devrients belonged. Delphine, their 
daughter, was a handsome, bold-eyed, black- 
browed girl, with a true Parisian’s love of 
money and thirst for pleasure, and with no 
better chance of escaping from drudgery 
and gratifying either passion than the 
chance of getting a maid’s place in a good 
family, if she should be restrained by 
circumstances and good fortune from seek- 
ing their gratification in illicit ways. The 
girl was well guarded; there was just 
ground for the complacency with which her 
aunt, having emptied her budget of gossip 
about the lodgers, observed that those 
English, who thought so much of them- 
selves, were in truth all that was shameful ; 
their demoiselle was neglected in an odious 
way, while Delphine had never gone to the 
end of the street alone. A quick flash of 
impatience and resentment from Delphine’s 
black eyes had just emphasised this true 
statement when a carriage drove up, and 
the English family got into it. Madame 
Moreau and her daughter admired the 
lady ; the lights gave them a good view of 
her handsome face, her rich fur mantle, the 





bouquet of hothouse flowers that lay on 
her knees, the diamonds in her hair. They 
had a less perfect view of the gentleman, 
but he was not so interesting, and they had 
just heard he was a sufferer from gout. 

And the demoiselle—was she left alone ? 
Did she never go out with them? Never 
in the evenings ; occasionally, in the morn- 
ing, in the carriage, with monsieur ; hardly 
ever with madame. It must be lonely for 
her if there was no one else. There was no 
one else, and it was lonely. Delphine had 
her private thoughts; they were to the 
effect that if the young lady could get so 
much liberty as her aunt talked of with 
horror, it was not likely to be lonely liberty. 
There was a little card-playing, and a little 
hot wine, and the family party at the con- 
cierge’s lodge was about to break up, when 
the bell clicked loudly, and a gentleman, in 
evening clothes, but wearing a warm over- 
coat, presented himself and asked for the 
English lodgers. He was a good-looking 
gentleman about twenty-five, with darkeyes, 
white teeth, and a well-trimmed moustache. 

It was Madame Devrient who answered 
his enquiries, and with unusual good-humour. 
Monsieur and madame were gone out. The 
enquirer had deceived himself; he had 
believed it was madame’s evening for re- 
ceiving. No; madame had at present 


relinquished her evenings; no doubt she 
would regret that she had not seen 
monsieur, who would probably leave his 


name. No, he would call again. Made- 
moiselle, was she out also? He put the 
question naturally enough, but Delphine’s 
sharp intelligence detected some uncertainty 
in the tone of it, and she kept her steady 
black eyes fixed upon him while her aunt 
answered that mademoiselle was at home. 
He made his bow “like a Frenchman,” as 
the women remarked, and retired with the 
question, “ Who on earth can she be?” a 
little nearer its solution, but still unsolved. 

In the meantime, Helen Rhodes, in the 
solitude to which she was well accustomed, 
was thinking of the events of the day, of the 
wonders of art which she had seen, of the 
strange feelings they had awakened in her, 
and which she must keep entirely to herself, 
lest they should be met with either ridicule 
or condemnation, and of the kind and 
gentle stranger who had come to her aid so 
politely. She was busy with the repair of 
some articles of her simple wardrobe, and 
her needle moved quickly to her thoughts. 
She should never forget that day; on the 
whole it was the happiest in her calendar 
since her father died. 
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LONDON UNDER THREE 
EDWARDS. 

ANCIENT London of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries was very different 
from the county of bricks and mortar 
which forms the modern metropolis. 
London was the City. Girdled by her 
hoary walls, she sat, like a queen on her 
throne, beside the broad Thames. On the 
east side frowned, as now, the massive 
fortifications of the Tower; in the centre 
rose the great tower and spire of St. 
Paul’s, overtopping those of the hundred 
parish churches, the priories, and hospitals, 
the embattled houses of the nobles, and 
the peaceful dwellings of the citizens. 

The streets were chiefly a maze of 
narrow tortuous lanes, which only a pure 
Cockney London “ prentice” could thread 
with certainty and swiftness, whilst the 
high-roofed gable-ended timber houses 
overhung them so far that they nearly met 
in the middle. Of the sound of wheels 
there was scarce any, but the rugged 
pavementof the mainstreets echoed with the 
trampling of pack-horses, knight’s chargers, 
and prancing nags of gallants riding to Court, 
or a hawking or hunting into Middlesex 
and Surrey. The shops were mere booths. 
All articles of daily consumption were sold 
in the-two great markets of East Chepe 
and West Chepe, now Cheapside. Those 
who dealt in the same commodities got 
together in the same streets, to which 
their business gave names—as the Poultry, 
Bread Street, and Honey Lane. 

The wine-sellers were in the Vintry, the 
fishmongers in Billingsgate, and the cooks 
in Pudding Lane and Scalding Alley. The 
butchers frequented Newgate Shambles and 
Blowbladder Row. The grass and herb 
market was in Grass-church Street, and the 
corn market on Cornhill. Smithfield, a real 
green smooth field, with elm-trees and a 
broad sheet of water, was the place for the 
horse and cattle market, also for sports, 
tournaments, the great annual fair of St. 
Bartholomew, and the burning of heretics 
and witches. 

Let us take, in imagination, a walk from 
Cornhill to St. Paul’s. 

At the end of the Poultry is a crowd 
jeering and pelting an unfortunate baker, 
who has been pilloried for giving short 
weight in his bread. Hard-by two sturdy 
beggars are fast, hand and foot, in the 
stocks. The street rings with the cry of 
the market people, the flutes and viols of 
itinerant musicians, strange oaths, and the 
clattering of pots and flagons in the red- 





latticed taverns. There a Jew, in high 
cap and gaberdine, turning the corner of 
a lane, has nearly run against a leper, who 
strikes at him with his clappers, with the 
taunt that a Christian leper is better than a 
Jew. This so tickles two priests, begging at 
a door, that they laugh out ; encouraged by 
which a pert wench slyly spits on the 
Jew’s back, as he hastily slinks away. 
“Room, room,” is the cry now, as the 
Lord Mayor rides by on a fat palfrey, 
with his portly dame behind him on a 
pillion. A little further, under a gateway, 
we come upon the two pretty daughters 
of a citizen, for one of whom a scrivener, 
sitting at his table, is inditing a love-letter. 
Over the way, a man who has had his 
ears cropped, and his tongue branded for 
slander, is talking to another whose right 
hand has been struck off for assaulting a 
bailiff. And here, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard—a doleful sight, indeed—two men 
dragged at the heels of a horse, on a hurdle, 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered for 
treason in Smithfield. 

But as soon as you were outside the walls, 
you were in the country among green fields, 
and waving woods, and wild flowers, and 
the songs of birds. No City maiden needed 
to go far afield to gather an April posy ora 
May garland. No poor children were depen- 
dent on the alms of the charitable for ‘one 
day in the country” of the whole year. 
Truly, old London had its bright as well 
as its dark side. 

Prince Edward was in Sicily, on his 
return home from the Holy Land, when 
he heard of the death of his father, King 
Henry. He started at once for England, 
vid France, and wrote by the way to the 
mayor and aldermen, assuring them of his 
favour, and desiring that the Flemish mer- 
chants should be expelled the city. This 
so pleased the Londoners that they gave 
him, when he arrived, a grand reception. 
The streets were hung with costly tapes- 
tries; flags fluttered in the wind; fair 
damsels strewed flowers before the royal 
cavalcade; and their fathers, the rich 
citizens, flung money among the shouting 
people. All augured well both for king 
and subjects. 

The millers and bakers being just then 
unusually troublesome with light weights 
and short measures, the king, on a petition 
from the citizens, made an order that dis- 
honest bakers should forfeit their bread 
and be pilloried, and roguish millers be 
drawn through the streets in a dung-cart, 
amid the jeers of the mob. Attention 
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was next turned to a ring of unscrupulous 
individuals who had got control of the 
markets, and made fish and poultry very 
dear, So it was enacted that no “ huckster 
of fowl” should meet the dealers outside the 
City, but “buy in the City after the buyers 
of the king, the barons, and the citizens 
were supplied, and they were to buy after 
three o’clock, and not before.” Twopence 
was to be paid for the best hen, threepence 
for a capon, and fourpence for a goose. 
Young pigeons, one penny a dozen; swans 
and cranes, three shillings ; and partridges 
and pheasants, threepence-halfpenny and 
fourpence each. One penny for a peacock 
seems very cheap, and a coney without the 
skin was only threepence, a hare three- 
pence-halfpenny. Lamb, from Christmas 
to Lent, sixpence, and fourpence the rest 
of the year. In like manner the “fish 
hucksters”” were forbidden to forestall the 
market or to lay up fish in cellars, to 
make it seem scarce and raise the prices ; 
and they were on no account to buy 
before the king’s and barons’ servants were 
served, on pain of being fined and forfeit- 
| ing their fish to the king. The price of 
| soles was fixed at three-halfpence a dozen, 
| twopence for a haddock, and sixpence for 
a fine turbot. Brans and betules—what- 
ever they were—threepence each, and a 
barkey fourpence. Fresh herrings, before 
Michaelmas, six, and afterwards, twelve a 
penny. The best oysters—fancy this— 
twopence a gallon. Delicious delicate 
smelts, one penny the hundred. The best 
salmon during Lent five ‘shillings, and 
three shillings after; though the price of 
a lucy—or pike—which is poor eating 
compared with the king of fishes, was 
six shillings and eightpence. “Pickled 
balenes,” twopence the pound; and “a 
piece of rumb gross and fat,” fourpence. 
Even after we have taken into con- 
sideration that coined money was worth at 
least three times more than at present, such 
prices seem absurdly cheap in these days. 
In the third year of his reign, King Edward 
the First appointed the mayor, Gregory 
Rockesly, “his ambassador beyond seas.” 
The year 1728 was a black one for the 
Jews, who were arrested all over England on 
the charge of clipping the coin, and nearly 
three hundred of them, men and women, 
were executed in London alone. The 
king took their goods, though he con- 
siderately gave some to the House for 
Converted Jews, afterwards the Rolls’ 
Office. So little was the art of coining 
then understood in England that the City 





mint was managed by certain Italian mer- 
chants under the king’s license. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer got forty 
pounds a year; the Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench fifty marks; and the ordi- 
nary judges twenty pounds each. A quarter 
of wheat cost four shillings, a bull seven 
shillings and sixpence, a cow six shillings, 
and a sheep one shilling, in London market. 

London Bridge—for five hundred years 
there was no other—was at this time in so 
ruinous a state that a tax had to be levied for 
its repair. Brawls and riots occurred daily 
in the city. In one of these a goldsmith, 
named Duckett, having severely wounded 
one Crepin, took sanctuary in Bow Church 
steeple, where Crepin’s friends came upon 
him at night and hung him so cleverly 
that the coroner’s jury brought it in felo 
de se. Accordingly his dead body was 
dragged by the heels out of the City and 
shovelled away in the first handy ditch, but 
a boy who had been hidden in the steeple, 
and had seen the deed done, “split” on 
the murderers. Sixteen men were hanged, 
and a woman who was thought to be at the 
bottom of it—those cruel bad old times— 
was burned alive. As for dead Duckett, 
he was dug up from the ditch, and buried 
respectably. About this time the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Peckham, ordered 
all the Jews’ synagogues in the city to be 
pulled down. However, for the encourage- 
ment of foreign merchants, many of whom 
no doubt were Jews, an Act of Parliament 
was passed that they might sue their 
debtors in London, York, and Bristol, and 
nowhere else. It does not appear that a 
like restriction was laid on their creditors. 
Meantime the millers and bakers seem to 
have gone from bad to worse, and even to 
have corrupted the brewers, so the king 
sent the mayor special orders to pillory 
and imprison all such rogues without 
mercy. Whether he did so does not ap- 
pear. Probably these tradesmen were all 
“highly respectable people,” but three men 
who had rescued a bailifi’s prisoner had 
their hands chopped off in Cheapside. 

In 1284, the great conduit in Cheapside 
was finished, the completion of the work 
begun fifty years before—slow old times! 
—of bringing water in leaden pipes from 
Tyburn springs to the City. Stow says 
that the mayor and citizens used to ride 
annually on the 11th of September to the 
conduit heads and hunt a hare before, and 
a fox after, dinner, in the fields round 
Tyburn village. Before this time, Mait- 
land tells us, “the City was supplied with 
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water by the river of Wells, so called 
because many wells (or springs) united to 
its current. Two of these were Clerken- 
well and Skinner’s Well, famous for the 
religious interludes acted there at certain 
seasons by the parish clerks’ and skinners’ 
companies, Other wells bubbled up near 
the Charterhouse, as Fogg’s and Tod’s 
Wells, Loder’s Well, and Rodwell.” 

The river so formed ran down towards 
the bottom of Holborn Hill, and thence 
along what is now Farringdon Street, by 
St. Bride’s Church, into the Thames. Being 
in time choked up by encroachments and 
polluted by sewage it changed its name to 
Fleet Ditch. Various other rivulets rippled 
through old London, as the Wallbrook, 
which, entering the wall near Moorgate, 
turned and wound through the City, 
and fell at last into the Thames at 
Dowgate, hard by the modern Cannon 
Street Station. The Langbourn rose at 
the east end of Fenchurch Street (the fenny 
nature of the ground giving its name to 
the church) and running with a clear and 
swift current towards the west end of 
Lombard Street, divided at Sherborne 
(Share-bourn) Lane into several rills, which 
hurried down Dowgate Hill into the Wall- 
brook. Allthesestreams underwent thesame 
fate of being choked and lost by rubbish 
flung into and houses built over them. Their 
springs still exist, but they ooze darkling 


| and degraded through the common sewers. 


It was to supply the loss of these waters 
that the Tyburn fountains were brought 
inte the City. Besides the great Cheapside 
conduit, others were made, till in time there 
were twenty in different parts of the town. 

In 1305, that gallant champion of Scot- 
tish freedom, William Wallace, was brought 
prisoner to London, and after a mock trial 
hanged and quartered in Smithfield, and 
his head set on a pole on the bridge. The 
young Prince of Wales being now old 
enough to be knighted, the mayor and 
aldermen, who had been invited to the 
ceremony, “ tipped ” the king to the tune of 
two thousand pounds on behalf of the City. 
We now read of an odd complaint made to 
the king by the nobility and gentry living 
in London that their comfort was destroyed 
and health endangered by “the noisome 
smells and clouds from the sea-coal fires.” 
Accordingly proclamation was made that 
such coals should not be burned in the City, 
under heavy penalties. The office of recorder 
was now instituted, and the following year 
King Edward the First died. 

To his son and successor, Edward the 





Second, the citizens gave a right loyal 
reception on his state entry, but an 
unpleasant thing soon happened in the dis- 
covery of a debt of eighty-three pounds 
eleven shillings due to the late king. A 
writ of fi-fa was immediately issued by the 
chancellor, and the goods of the citizens 
distrained for the debt and costs, which 
seems rather sharp practice on the part of 
his majesty. 

In 1306, the Knights Templars in London 
were arrested and imprisoned in the dun- 
geons within the gates. It does not appear 
that they had done anything unusually 
bad, except grow rich. But the king was 
very hard up, owing to the Scottish wars, 
so he abolished the order and confiscated 
their property. Fourpence a day pension 
was allowed to each knight and- two 
shillings to the grand-master. 

The year 1315 was so wet that wheat 
rose to forty shillings a quarter, and strong 
ale to fourpence per gallon. This last was 
more than Londoners could stand, so the 
mayor fixed the highest price per gallon at 
three-halfpence. But the famine increased 
so that wheat went to eighty shillings, and 
parents, Stowe tells us, eat their children, 
and thieves even devoured each other in 
prison. 

In 1326, things were come to such a pass 
in England from the king’s. misgovern- 
ment and the misdeeds of his unworthy 
favourites, the Spencers, that civil war, 
headed by the queen and the young Prince 
of Wales, broke out. 

King Edward ordered the City of Lon- 
don to raise a hundred men-at-arms to 
maintain themselves and march wherever 
they were ordered. To this the citizens 
boldly replied that they would abide by 
their charter, and only march so far that 
they could return home the same day by 
sunset. 

The king immediately deposed the 
mayor and appointed the Bishop of Exeter 
governor of the City, and then departed 
for the west to muster his forces. — 


The Londoners thereupon rose and- 


went to look for the Bishop of Exeter, 
whom they caught as he was running up 
the steps of St. Paul’s to take sanctuary, 
and after giving him a terrible heating, 
cut off his head in Cheapside. 

Next day they took Robert Baldock, the 
chancellor, who was thought to be at the 
bottom of all the mischief in the kingdom, 
and dragged him to Newgate, but so 
belaboured him on the way that he died 
soon afterwards. 
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Before long the king’s party was 
everywhere defeated, and he himself sent 
prisoner to the Tower. Both the Spencers 
were hanged, and the younger one’s head 
sent up to London, and stuck upon the 
bridge. The king was deposed by Act of 
Parliament, and succeeded by his young 
son, Edward the Third. During the reign 
of Edward the Second, London had 
flourished exceedingly. The rights and 
liberties of the citizens were extended, the 
foreign trade was immensely enlarged, and 
the chroniclers particularly remark on the 
great increase of gold and silver. The 
young king, having been most loyally 
received by the citizens, granted them 
many new and important privileges, the 
chief of which were the securing to them 
the right of trial within the City, the con- 
stituting the mayor one of the justices for 
the gaol delivery of Newgate, and abolish- 
ing the jurisdiction of the king’s marshal 
within the walls. 

Adulteration of wine—not even now 
wholly extinct—having grown so bad as to 
“actually endanger the lives of the king’s 
subjects,” it was enacted that only “good 
and pure wine” should be sold, under 
severe penalties for the contrary. 

In the year 1329, many foreign ambas- 
sadors and grandees being in London, a 
splendid tournament was held in Cheap- 
side, during which the queen’s grand stand 
(run up, no doubt, by contract) fell down, 
and though, luckily, no one was hurt, her 
majesty and the court ladies were terribly 
frightened. For some time the builder’s 
head was very loose on his shoulders, till 
the good-natured queen persuaded the 
angry king to pardon him. 

Land seems to have been very cheap in 
these times, for we read that the rent of 
fifty acres, with a mill, in Kentish Town, 
was but twenty shillings and threepence a 
year. The customs of the port of London 
amounted in 1331 to only eight thousand 
pounds. Next year, the king, being in 
difficulties, borrowed twenty thousand marks 
of the City; but even this was not enough, 
so he ordered every citizen possessing forty 
pounds a year in land to come and be 
knighted, which meant, of course, the 
payment of large fees into the royal ex- 
chequer. But the citizens did not see it, 
so the sheriffs replied cautiously for them 
that no one had forty pounds a year 
certain, because rents of land in the City 
varied, being sometimes more and some- 
times less. Houses, too, sometimes stood 
empty, and divers dangers befell, such as 





burnings and the like, so that the true 
value of property could not be known. 

In 1339, we find a curious command 
from the Prince of Wales to the mayor 
and aldermen—King Edward the Third 
was invading France—“to shut up the 
City next Thames with stone and boards, 
and drive piles across the river, to keep 
out the French gallies,” which were plun- 
dering Sussex and Kent. Gold money 
was now coined for the first time, at the 
London Mint, in two-florin (six-shilling), 
one-florin, and half-florin pieces. Gascon 
wine was sold for fourpence and Rhenish 
for sixpence the gallon. About the same 
time, a desperate battle took place in the 
streets between the Skinners’ and Fish- 
mongers’ companies, which the mayor, 
Andrew Aubrey, trying to stop, the two 
leaders, Thomas Hansard and John the 
Brewer, “bold and desperate fellows,” 
wounded a City officer, and even laid hands 
on the mayor. Whereupon he had them 
arrested and carried to Guildhall, where he 
immediately tried them, and, they plead- 
ing guilty, sentenced them to be beheaded 
in Cheapside then and there. 

In 1347, London was required to con- 
tribute twenty-five ships, carrying six 
hundred and sixty-two sailors, for the siege 
of Calais, which was taken the same year. 
Next year, that terrible plague, the black 
death, reached England, and raged so in 
the City that fifty thousand people are said 
to have been buried in the Spital-croft 
alone ; but the number seems incredible. 
In 1353, King Edward granted to the 
mayor the privilege of having royal gold 
maces borne before him on state occasions, 
whence his title of “lord” mayor is sup- 
posed to be derived. Four years later, the 
Black Prince made his grand triumphal 
entry into London, bringing King John of 
France, whom he had taken prisoner at 
the battle of Poictiers. A stately white 
charger carried the king, wearing his robes 
of state, while the gallant prince, plainly 
attired, rode behind him on a black pony. 
The lord mayor—with his gold maces— 
and all the City companies met them at 
the foot of the bridge, and all the streets 
were so decked with costly tapestries, and 
with such a display of plate, jewels, goodly 
stuffs, gleaming armour, and weapons in 
all the shops and balconies, with such a 
flying of banners and strewing of flowers, 
that the like was never before seen. The 
procession lasted from daylight till noon. 
In 1362 came another terrible plague, 
which did not, however, prevent Henry 
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Ricard, a rich citizen, entertaining the kings 
of England, France, Scotland, and Cyprus, 
at a grand banquet. 

The plague scourged London again in 
1368, and a wet harvest made corn very 
dear. In 1377, the chief citizens enter- 
tained the Princess of Wales and her 
young son Richard—his gallant father, 
the Black Prince, was already dead 
—with a grand masque at Kennington 
Palace. Having solemnly saluted the 
prince and his mother, they challenged 
him to a game at hazard, and the dice 
were so artfully loaded that whenever the 
prince threw he was sure to win, and did 
win, in three throws, a cup, a bowl, and a 
ring of gold. Then the princess and all 
the nobility played, and each won a gold 
ring. Afterwards was a splendid banquet, 
and the court ladies danced with the 
citizens. 

The same year the lord mayor and alder- 
men saw King Edward the Third for the 
last time, when they were summoned to 
Sheen to give account for the riotous 
doings of the citizens, who had attacked 
and tried to plunder the palace of John of 
Gaunt, in the Savoy. They were severely 
reprimanded, and the mayor, Adam Staple, 
dismissed from his office. A few days 
after, the old king died. 





ANNA MARIA’S RIGHTS AND 
WRONGS. 


PROBABLY popular saws and clap-traps 
never did any good; but it is at least 
possible that many of them have done a 
great deal of harm. Ages ago some num- 
skull, or a congress of such, invented the 
proverb, “Jack of all trades, and master 
of none.” This peculiarly “ Philistine” 
utterance became and remained popular 
because the number of persons who are 
hopelessly incapable of learning and doing 
any one thing well greatly exceeds that of 
the many-sided who can do one well and 
several moderately well. The incapable 


| are always in the majority, like the 


men with queer legs, who, as Alphonse 
Karr maintains, brought loose trousers 
into fashion. Happily, the many-sided 
have come to the fore of late. We have 
judges and surgeons who paint pictures, 
and exhibit at the Royal Academy ; artists 
who write comic songs and sing them 
excellently ; engineers who are perfect as 
landscape-gardeners ; mathematicians who 
write such children’s books as never were 
written before ; asparagus-growers who con- 





struct admirable novels ; poets who live by 
paper-hanging ; and sculptors who write 
good poems. So the old saw about “Jack 
of all trades” seems to be sufficiently 
contradicted now as it was in the very old 
days when men were soldiers, sailors, and 
legislators by turns. 

A more mischievous clap-trap is that 
particularly senseless one, “Service is no 
inheritance.” It is clumsily put together, 
and appears to persons not in domestic 
service, but wearing chains of another 
pattern, to be altogether inept and ridicu- 
lous. What profession is an “ inheritance?” 
Neither the army, the bar, nor the higher 
branches of the law, nor of medicine, can 
be inherited. In the Church a few pre- 
sentations may be said to be inheritances, 
as a solicitor’s business may be inherited, 
or any other business or other kind of 
property. But no other career but that of 
landed and moneyed-folk can be called an 
“inheritance.” Why then is the silly saw 
so frequently used ? 

Those who are never tired of bewailing 
the decline of the fine old feudal spirit 
declare that all modern misfortunes are 
referable to this change. Following 
simply on this decline has come, it is said, 
that spirit of restlessness which impels the 
modern domestic servant to seek perpetual 
change of place. This feverish desire for 
fresh work and fresh surroundings is 
perhaps referable to other causes than 
those popularly assigned, but it is at least 
a patent fact. The swift interchange of 
places has become a necessity. It is use- 
less to complain of this desire for move- 
ment, if not improvement. Apparently it 
has always existed in some degree. From 
Menander to Massinger, from Davus to 
Scapin, from Dorine to the Perts and 
Prims of English comedy, it has always 
been the custom to represent the actual 
servant as everything that is bad, and 
the last generations of housekeepers and 
housemaids as all that was good. Man, 
or the housewife rather, in her strictly 
domestic capacity, is perpetually in a con- 
verse position to that depicted by the 
poet. Her bliss is not in the future, 
but in the past. She has been, instead 
of “to be blest.” She asks what has 
become of the “good old servants?” The 
counter question, as to when the real old 
genuine household angel existed, is never 
put. 

Whatever may be said for or against 
the young woman who does the domestic 
work of this present England, it must be 
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conceded that her honesty and general 
respectability are above reproach. Persons 
whose incomes and requirements happily 
exempt them from the necessity of keeping 
male domestic servants, rarely scruple to 
leave money and other valuables about their 
rooms with almostculpable carelessness. For 
they are sure of the honesty of their maid- 
servants. Anna Maria may imitate her 
mistress’s bonnet with provoking accuracy, 
and may buy herself a “Mother Hubbard ” 
cloak of the precise pattern worn by the 
young ladies; she may be exigent as to 
holidays, and severe as to late hours; but 
she would not condescend to take a 
farthing that does not belong to her. Anna 
Maria is a good young woman, who knows 
her work, and does it. 

Unfortunately, just as one learns to 
appreciate Anna Maria, she wants to go. 
She has had everything her own way ; she 
has had any number of regular and irre- 
gular holidays ; she has had a week or ten 
days in summer to go and see her mother 
at the cheerful village of Puddleham in 
Slugshire ; and her young man’s presence 
and consumption of beef and beer have 
been winked at bya kindly mistress. But 
it is folly to attempt to conciliate Anna 
Maria. She wants to go and she will go. 
Why, it is difficult to ascertain. Offers of 
increased wages are but a weak device to 
retain her when once the ambulant spirit 
has possessed her. She wants, she says, 
as “service is no inheritance,” to “ better 
herself ”—a very proper motive—or, as 
more frequently may happen, is actuated 
by that mere love of change, not incon- 
ceivable in persons whose lives are passed 
in going through a certain routine of duty. 
One can imagine the watchmaker’s man, 
who goes out winding up clocks all the 
week, year after year, committing suicide, 
or braining his master with a pendulum, 
but few pause to think of the superla- 
tive dulness of female domestic service. 
Anna Maria is tired of it. She “wants a 
change.” She would like to go where “more 
servants are kept.” At her present place 
there is either too much company and 
too much work, or there is not company 
enough, ‘and it is dull.’ The latter is 
a common complaint, especially with 
cooks, who, like artists with a soul in 
their work, love frequent opportunities of 
display. 

In addition to their restlessness, female 
servants are very particular as to distinc- 
tions of class. ‘If the people who call at 
their master’s house are not of the “style 





they have been used to,” or being foreigners 
and the like, bring their hands down to 
the end of the knives, or employ those 
implements in conveying food to their 
mouths, or put their arms over the backs 
of their chairs, or conduct themselves 
noisily, Anna Maria, Laura Matilda, and 
Mary Jane sit as a domestic council of 
three on the doomed establishment. For 
by no means can the professional status of 
the domestic Graces be permitted to suffer 
deterioration through unholy surroundings. 
Contact with the profane vulgar must be 
avoided at all hazards, and to that end, 
not only the mistress herself, but her 
visitors, must be able to pass master before 
Anna Maria’s critical eye. She may call it 
“heye,” but it is an acute organ at detect- 
ing any tinge of vulgarity in others, as her 
ear is sharp in catching any coarseness of 
tone—again in others. She prides her- 
self on knowing “ gentlefolks” when she 
sees them. And with what astounding 
quickness she discovers all the family 
skeletons, and weighs them in the scale 
against her wages! It is of no use trying 
to persuade her that the shabby-looking 
man with unbrushed clothes, who exhales 
an odour of strong waters and tobacco, 
and who calls somewhat frequently, is a 
pensioner, a broken-down schoolfellow 
of master’s. She knows that he is his 
ne’er-do-well brother, for she has heard 
master call him by his Christian-name, 
and has observed the family likeness 
in the nose, despite its redness, and the 
family look in the eyes, bloodshot and 
rheumy though they be. And she knows 
that the decayed gentlewoman with the 
ample waist and uncertain aspirates, 
who only comes while master is out, 
is not her mistress’ old nurse, but a 
nearer and dearer connection. If there 
has been a mésalliance, or anything else 
has gone wrong, Anna Maria is down 
upon the unsound speck at once. She 
knows, astute female that she is, and gene- 
rously admits, that ‘‘sech things will ’appen 
in the best o’ families,” and by no means 
betrays her knowledge of the affairs of her 
employers, unless indeed she has detected 
that the handsome villa, the pictures, the 
foreign governess, and the brougham, are 
supported, for instance, out of a thriving 
gin-shop in Whitechapel. Then she gives 
warning. She “wants a change.” She is 
very civil, has nothing to complain of 
either in the place, the master, or the 
tnistress ; but she will go; for, as she tells 
Laura Matilda, “it’s a’most as bad as taking 
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a place hover a shop”—a thing quite out 
of the question with the aristocracy of 
servant-girlhood. No liberality of terms 
would induce Anna Maria to accept the 
gold of the retail trader fresh from his 
shop-till. She would rather perish than 
wait at dinner over a shop, or in the snug 
parlour at the back of the “emporium.” 
And, absurd as this may seem at a rough 
glance, she is, as the children of the world, 
wise in her generation: for if she did the 
accursed thing she would lose caste, for no 
person hanging by the faintest thread on 
to the skirts of what is called “ society” 
would ever after employ her. Nobody 
with the faintest claim to be considered a 
“gentlewoman” would go to the person over 
the shop for her character. She would be 
“ boycotted” by her former peeresses below 
stairs, and find herself hurled out into the 
promiscuous mob of those general servants, 
and maids-of-all-work, who may be found 
anywhere from a farmhouse in Berkshire, 
where bacon and “lardy-cakes” are plen- 
tiful, to a lodging-house in Bloomsbury, 
where the problem is solved how much 
work can be got out of a stunted cockney 
girl fed on the scraps which fall from the 
lodgers’ table. It is terrible to think of 
such decadence, but happily such instances 
are rare. Anna Maria, after a few years 
in service, knows how to take care of 
herself, unless indeed the baker’s young 
man, or the brisk grocer, persuade her 
to adorn their dull existence, when poor 
Anna Maria sometimes has a hard time of 
it. She does far better to follow precedent 
and secure Mr. Binns the butler, who, 
when they marry and take a public-house, 
after the manner of their kind, may make 
her happy, as happiness goes, if he does 
not fall into betting and too severely upon 
his own stock. 

It is not, however, in the full glory of 
her career that Anna Maria is in the 
greatest danger of being wronged. Her 
peril is’ while she is yet in a chrysalis 
condition, as a postulant only for high 
domestic service.’ Of old a limited number 
of village girls were employed, or recom- 
mended to friends, by “the great house” 
of that part of the country; but of late 
this fragment of feudalism has yielded to 
the strain of modern life, and Anna 
Maria, like a self-helping young woman 
as she is, tries to “fend for herself.” 
She does not go curtsying up at the 
castle, the hall, the court, place, or what- 
ever it’‘may be. ~She reads her ‘local 
newspaper until she sees an advertisement, 





seductively worded, promising instant choice 
of employment in London, the goal of her 
wishes. Everything is promised in the 
Slumberholme Gazette, from a _house- 
keeper’s to a scullery-maid’s salary and 
position. Anna Maria has a goed cha- 
racter from the clergyman, if not from 
“the great house,” and thinks that if she 
can only get to London, to the registry- 
office, her career is made sure of. Anna 
Maria does get to London, and if a rash 
and sanguine young woman, goes at once 
to the registry-office advertised in the local 
newspaper. 

She may of course fall into good hands, 
for there are some registries against which 
no specific charge can be made. These are 
the natural outgrowth of the demand for 
change among domestic servants, and are, 
mayhap, fairly conducted. But it is, of 
course, obvious that the client can stand no 
chance against the office if the object of the 
latter be fraud. Nothing can be easier than 
to take the five-shilling fee, and send the 
client here and there and everywhere but 
to the one “situation” she is capable of 
filling. Naturally, it would not pay to 
push this system too far, nor is it averred 
that all registries are the work of extor- 
tioners. But it is undeniable that some 
of those in the most fashionable neighbour- 
hoods “ leave the fear of heaven on the left 
hand.” 

A few months ago a notorious prac- 
titioner, who called himself a “registry 
office,” was exposed, prosecuted, and 
punished ; but the temporary incarceration 
of that offender has by no means exter- 
minated the race. They are still prepared 
to prey upon Anna Maria. She comes to 
London, with her neatly-packed box, and 
at the railway-station has a fair chance of 
escaping the fate of her prototype in 
Hogarth’s famous work. But she yet runs 
a great risk of falling into bad hands. 
Her registress will, perhaps, keep a kind 
of servants’ lodging-house as a part of the 
business. When this is the case it is ob- 
viously to the interest of the registress not 
to find a place for Anna Maria too quickly. 
The girls are poorly fed, penned together 
in narrow space, and taught what weary 
waiting is at the same time. Granted that 
Anna Maria arrives in London with a good 
supply of clothes in her box and a little 
money in her pocket, she may easily, if she 
fall upon one of the sham registries, find 
herself at the end of a month shorn of all 
but what she stands upright in. There 


‘is a great deal of the old-fashioned sailors’ 
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boarding-house system about this treatment 
of young women seeking for occupation. 
In her least attractive form the modern 
sham servant-registress is a crimp of a bad 
kind, if not something worse when occasion 
offers. 

In some of the more pretentious and less 
honest of the fraudulent registries, the 
higher prizes of the domestic market are 
freely offered to persons of far greater 
experience than Anna Maria. One most 
attractive bait is that of housekeeper to a 
widower with children. The faculty of 
taking care of a widower and his family, is 
supposed to be, like that of driving a gig or 
writing a leading article, innate. Lives 
there a woman with “soul so dead” 
as not to believe herself capable of com- 
passing the housekeeping of a widower ? 
And then the eventualities, the possibilities 
of such a position? Such an “ oppor- 
chunitee” draws innumerable crowns and 
half-crowns from poorly-lined pockets. 
This weakness for tending the bereaved 
widower is known and practised upon from 
Belgravia to Brompton ; from Clapham to 
Tyburnia. And the luckless would-be house- 
keeper has a weary time of it. Places 
there are in plenty; but somehow the 
very thing which would suit has just gone. 
Arrangements were made only yesterday, 
and the widower anxious for a confidential 
lady-lieutenant proves a mere delusion, a 
will-o’-the wisp. 

Another attractive bait is the literary 
parson who wants a female amanuensis. 
What a vista of glory is thus opened up to 
the young woman who can read and write 
short-hand! And there are people who 
advertise for girls above the age of four- 
teen to go abroad, where education will be 
provided for them, in consideration of their 
speaking English. That those wretches 
should occasionally capture a victim is not 
so wonderful as that persons qualified for 
the higher domestic posts, such as house- 
keeper and so forth, are quite as easily 
duped as would-be parlour-maids, and 
quite as frequently find themselves either 
utterly swindled, or disgracefully compro- 
mised. But the seeker for the important 
post of a widower’s housekeeper ought, 
if she be fit for the post, at least to 
know how to take care of herself. As 
a rule, however, she does not, and, 
nearly as much as Anna Maria, requires 
to be warned against the sham guides, 
philosophers, and friends, who write them- 
selves down as agents, and self-appointed 
registries. 





AN UNEQUAL BARGAIN. 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. PART IIL 


ROSALIE LATREILLE was the orphan 
child of an old friend of the husband of 
that Mrs. Charteris whom Mrs. Meadows 
“did not like.” She was eighteen, im- 
pulsive, warm-hearted, guileless, and ex- 
quisitely lovely, with that delicate colouring 
that is like painting on china. 

A dangerous guide, in truth, was Mrs. 
Charteris for such a girl to be confided to. 
Not a very willing guide either, if the truth 
must be told. But for once in his life Mr. 
Charteris had been determined. Poor Jack 
Latreille’s daughter should come on a visit to 
London. She had been educated at a school 
near Cannes. Mr. Charteris looked upon 
all foreign places as outlandish, and felt an 
inward conviction that life out of England 
must be more or less of a failure. He 
was a bluff hearty man, with a loud hearty 
voice, much addicted to the pleasures of the 
table, and not a little puzzled by the curious 
circle his wife had managed to collect 
about her. But he had a kind heart, and 
was often conscious of that uncomfortable 
sensation described as being “alone in a 
crowd.” As a consequence, his mind was 
apt now and then to dwell somewhat regret- 
fully upon the jollity of his bachelor days, 
and a mighty pleasant figure in these 
memories was Jack Latreille, a man many 
years older than himself, who helped him 
out of more than one ‘‘hole,” in the days 
before old Frank Charteris died and left his 
nephew the hoarded wealth of a lifetime 
of parsimony. 

“‘T daresay the girl looks as if she’d been 
fed upon frogs, but let her come,” said Mr. 
Charteris ; “her mother died a year ago, 
and she’s no one much to look to, I know, 
for dear old Jack fell out with his own 
friends ; took to bad ways—too much toddy 
and all that sort of thing—and died a 
pauper.” 

So the girl came, and Mrs. Charteris, after 
one glance at the lovely face and figure, 
wished she had stayed at home. 

However, there she was; nor was she 
exactly a light that could be easily hidden 
under a bushel. 

Mrs. Charteris determined to make the 
best of things. Naturally her own some- 
what faded charms must suffer by com- 
parison with this fresh young beauty ; but, 
on the other hand, there was added popu- 
larity to be gained by possessing so attrac- 
tive a companion; and when a card for 
Lady Clara’s last réunion that season made 
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its way to her, Mrs. Charteris felt that 
virtue was reaping its just reward. She 
knew perfectly well that to the fact cf Miss 
Latreille’s residence under her roof the 
honour might be attributed ; and resolved 
to attire herself in as quiet a manner as 
possible on the occasion. 

Meanwhile, what had Vere asked Ashton 
Meadows to do for him, as she sat listening 
to the song of the thrush by the open 
window ? 

“Lady Clara will do anything you ask ; 
she could not say ‘No’ to you; will you get 
her to ask Miss Latreille up to Scotland 
with her next month, instead of letting 
the poor child go to Cowes with Mrs. 
Charteris and her set ?” 

“ You are going to Scotland yourself, are 
you not, when you can get away?” 

“Yes, to the Trevelyans, and then——’ 

“You would join Lady Clara’s party ?” 

“T should like to do so; I should like 
Te 

“See more of this girl? She has a 
powerful charm for you; but you know 
what a serious step a man takes when he 
marries.” 

“You have put my own thoughts into 
words ; you always understand me, Ashton ! 
I should like you to be a friend to this girl ; 
she knows so little of the world, so little of 
life; her ideas are all still to be formed. 
It is beautiful to see how she instinctively 
shrinks from the people with whom she 
finds herself surrounded, scarce knowing 
why their very admiration is unwelcome 
to her.” 

“T will do my best. I will see Lady 
Clara, and to-morrow night you can intro- 
duce me to your rara avis. 

“You are going north with Lady Clara, 
are you not ?” 

“T hardly think so. I have had some 
anxieties lately. I may have to remain in 
town a while, and then——” 

Here she stopped short, flicked the 
loosened leaves from an over-blown rose 
that was thrusting itself in through the 
window, and said no more. 

“Anxieties,” said Vere, seating himself 
near her, and looking at her with that 
earnest, sympathetic look in his eyes that 
had first drawn her to him in the olden 
days; “I am so sorry. Tell me—what 
are these troubles ?” 

“Nay,” she said, laughing lightly, “ you 
have enough to think of with your own 
affairs just now; besides, I must go to 
Jerningham. She is restless if I am long 
away from her.” 


? 





So Vere went his way. 

When he entered Lady Clara’s rooms on 
the evening of the important gathering, 
the first figure that caught his eye was that 
of Mrs. Meadows. She was dressed all in 
black—a cloudy sort of robe, at once light 
and dark—and at her throat and in her 
hand were glowing crimson orchids. She 
looked passing fair, for her cheek was 
flushed, and her eyes shone more brilliantly 
if less serenely than their wont. She was 
talking to Mr. Charteris. 

As Vere came up she greeted him with 
that perfect grace that so many other 
women tried to imitate ; but her manner 
did not indicate that she wished him to 
linger by her side. 

She was hearing the story of “‘ Poor old 
Jack” from Mr. Charteris, and being told 
what a ‘bonnie wee lass” was this daughter 
of his. Mr. Charteris was not a person to 
veil his feelings on any subject. On the 
contrary, he usually confided them to the 
world in general at the pitch of his voice, 
as he was doing to Mrs. Meadows now. 

He was delighted that Lady Clara had 
“taken such a fancy” to Rosalie ; delighted 
that she had asked the girl to her house 
that evening ; delighted to come himself ; 
delighted to meet Mrs. Meadows; and, 
being all these things, he said so, chuck- 
ling after each sentence in a way that 
would have tired some people, but of which 
Ashton seemed not to be conscious. 

Once she stopped short in the middle of 
something she was saying, held her breath 
for a moment, and then went quietly on 
with the interrupted sentence. 

By a movement of the crowd about them 
she had caught sight of Vere Urquhart, 
and, by his side, Rosalie Latreille. Rosalie, 
lovely as a dream, all in palest amber, with 
violets nestling in her rippling hair, and 
in the bosom of her robe, looking up 
into the face of the man beside her, listen- 
ing to his words, learning—as Ashton 
knew, watching her—the first sweet lesson 
in the verb To Love. Presently Vere lifted 
his tall fair head, glanced across the room, 
spoke to his companion, and the two began 
to make their way towards Mrs. Meadows. 

She took a step forward to meet them. 
She was her kindest, sweetest, gentlest self. 
Even Vere, knowing her so well, thought 
he had hardly done her justice as to that 
charm of manner she possessed above all 
other women, as he listened to her words 
of greeting to Rosalie. 

He left the two women together, but kept 
them in view. He saw the pretty dimples 
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come and go about the girl’s lips ; he saw 
the violet eyes full of happy shining, the 
pleased flutter in his darling’s face. 

He was more than content; and in the 
fulness of his heart made himself so charm- 
ing to everybody that Lady Clara thought 
him more like his father—the man who had 
been her first and only love—than ever she 
had done before. 

All went merry as a marriage bell until 
a note was brought in by a troubled-looking 
man-servant, and presented to the radiant 
hostess. 

The prima donna, who was to have 
sung two of the most charming songs of 
the season, was “desolated ;” reduced to 
despair of the most abject character ; had 
hoped to the last minute to be able toappear, 
but a cold caught and neglected made the 
hoped-for pleasure an impossibility. Lady 
Clara, though good-hearted, was by no 
means good-tempered, and the present con- 
tretemps angered her not a little. She 
tore the letter across, dropped the pieces, 
and beckoned Vere to her side. 

He sympathised fully in her disappoint- 
ment, assented to her roundly-expressed 
opinion that ‘people couldn’t be expected 
to listen to fiddles squeaking all the even- 
ing,” but shook his head and looked grave 
at her next words. 

“You know she never likes to sing to so 
large an audience——” he began. 

“She will do it if you ask her. She 
spoils you, like the rest of us. There is 
no one else in the room worth listening to. 
Explain to her my dilemma ; say you are 
my ambassador. There is Signor de la 
What’s-his-name will be ravished to play 
her accompaniment.” 


Vere had often thought that La Char: 
at once admired and was rather re 


of Ashton Meadows. He smiled to him- 
self as he set off on a search through the 
rooms to find her, thinking how true his 
idea had been. 

She was not with Rosalie now. No; 
that little lady was talking to Mr. Charteris, 
apparently in a perfect state of delighted 
surprise at something he was telling her. 

At last Vere caught the gleam of the 
crimson flowers, made his way to Ashton’s 
side, and pleaded his cause, or rather that 
of Lady Clara ; nor did he plead in vain. 

Everyone said that never had Mrs. 
Meadows sung so divinely.- The gentle- 
man who had played the accompaniment 
was ecstatic. The audience, after the last 
long; low note died away, paid the singer 
the compliment of a complete silence. 





What wonder that every heart was 
thrilled by the passion, the pathos, with 
which the last verse of the song was given ? 

‘*Perchance if we had never met 
I had been spared this mad regret— 


This endless striving to forget— 
For ever and for ever !” 


Ashton seemed to see none of the eager 
listeners before her. Her eyes, pathetic, 


full of wistful pain, gazed straight before her 
as though they watched what others could 
not see. The colour died out from her cheek ; 
the lips that uttered such sweet sounds 
were white and trembling at the last. 


It was over. The hushed silence had 
given place to frantic applause. That 
again to the renewed buzz and babble of 
many tongues. Lady Clara no longer 
regretted the absent cantatrice. 

“But how tired you look, Ashton!” she 
said, as if the idea had suddenly struck 
her ; ‘‘ you have been wearing yourself out 
nursing that poor old Jerningham. I shan’t 
ask you to sing again this evening.” 

“T don’t think I could if you did,” said 
Ashton wearily ; “you are quite right ; 
I am tired ; so much so that I am going to 
ask you to let me go home.” 

It was Vere Urquhart who took Mrs. 
Meadows down to her brougham, and as 
he did so, he told her that he had never 
heard her sing so well ; that her song had 
been a treat he should never forget. 

“T am glad you liked it,” she said 
quietly ; then, as he leant a moment on the 
carriage-door she added : 

“T, too, liked something very much this 
evening. She is lovely; and, Vere, it is 
all right about Lady Clara. Mrs. Charteris 
seemed delighted with the idea, and the 
girl herself too.” 

Then the carriage drove away, leaving 
Vere standing there in the lamp-light, look 
ing after it, and thinking, that of all men 


j he was surely the most fortunate in having 


such a friend as Ashton Meadows. 

Would he have thought her equally 
fortunate, I wonder, could he have seen her 
cowering down in the darkness, as she was 
borne through the streets to her home, 
shaken from head to foot by sobs, that 
seemed ready to tear and rend her fragile 
form—if he had heard that stifled moan 
that came from the lips that had been but 
now discoursing such sweet music. 

When Vere, haunted, he knew not why, 
by the look on Ashton’s face as he parted 
from her that night, called to see her-the 
following day, he was told that “ Mrs. 
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Meadows was ill and could see no one, not 
even her ladyship, who was very angry at 
being sent away half an hour ago.” 

But everything else seemed to arrange 
itself admirably. Mrs. Charteris was by no 
means sorry to hand over Rosalie to the 
care of Lady Clara. Her husband was 
delighted at “poor old Jack’s” daughter 
having taken by storm the heart of a 
woman who was “someone” in society, and 
at whose house she would be surrounded 
by “nice” people. For Mr. Charteris knew 
perfectly well that his wife’s associates 
were not the best for any young girl, and 
had, in fact, kept watch and ward in a 
wonderful manner over ‘“‘ Miss Rosie,” as 
he called her. 

Altogether, he felt very happy about the 
lassie, and winked to himself many times 
and oft, and got to think what a clever 
fellow he was to have found out young 
Urquhart’s little game, and to have played 
into his hands sonicely. He considered Vere 
a “right good sort—all on the square, and 
that sort of thing,” and chuckled over the 
idea that Rosie would never have to be 
sent to that old maiden aunt somewhere 
up north, who appeared to be the only 
relative she possessed. 

Everything went well: especially with 
Vere Urquhart, who managed to put aside 
his “musty, fusty papers” very often, 
devoting the hours thus stolen from work 
to the training of Miss Latreille’s mind in 
the way that it should go. The girl was a 
willing pupil, and, at all events, made rapid 
progress in one lesson—that of learning 
how beautiful a thing life may be, viewed 
in the light of “‘love’s young dream.” 

All these things tended to make existence 
very charming to the man whose fame as 
one of the deep thinkers of the day grew 
steadily. 

Still, Vere would have been more entirely 
satisfied if he could have been sure that 
all was well with Ashton Meadows. Ad- 
mittance to her presence was still denied 
him, and Lady Clara looked grave and 
said little when he tried to obtain news 
of her. He wrote, anxiously, sympathe- 
tically. He reproached himself in that, 
selfishly absorbed in his own affairs and the 
new hopes that were opening out to him, 
he had failed to insist upon her telling him 
all about those “troubles” of which she 
had spoken. 

Thinking thus, it came over him how 
little he knew of the past life’ of this 
woman who had given him so _ unstintedly, 
80 ungrudgingly, with such a generous 











open hand, her interest, her friendship, 
and her high ennobling influence. 

At last she wrote, saying that on the 
morrow she would see him ; and it seemed 
a long time to Vere to wait till the morrow 
came. Nothing makes us so long to see 
anyone as the fact that some self-reproach 
mingles in our longing. 

The morrow came ; a day lovely with all 
summer’s fulness of beauty, tempered by 
the first faint signs of autumn’s coming—a 
day on which, here and there, one solitary 
leaf fluttered, twisting and turning as it 
fell to the grass; a day on which the sun- 
shine, glinting on the trees, brought out 
faint shades of golden-brown, autumn’s 
livery. 

At the villa all was very still. The 
dahlias were coming into blossom; the reign 
of the roses was over. é 

As Vere entered the familiar rooms, 
Jerningham came forward rapidly to meet 
him. Never had he seen her look so like 
a dissolving-view about to disappear and 
become something else. Never had she 
seemed, as to toilette, so blurred and gene- 
rally indistinct. Then the trouble in her 
face, the trembling of her hands—for a 
moment Vere thought some terrible thing 
must have happened to Ashton. 

“ What is it?” he said, hastening forward. 

Mrs. Jerningham stumbled over her 
gown (she was always stumbling over 
something), and came close up to his side. 
Her mouth twitched and worked. ‘She 
was just about to say something 

What? That Vere never knew, for all 
at once the poor creature’s face changed ; 
she shrank back like a child who, about to 
do some forbidden thing, suddenly sees the 
mother watching it. 

Ashton, calm, pale, clear-eyed, had come 
in behind Vere Urquhart. 

* Your cap is all awry,” she said gently 
yet authoritatively to poor Jerningham. 
“Go and put it straight.” 

The woman vanished like a shadow, and 
he was left alone with his friend. ; 

She sat down by the fire that the chill 
of the evening made a welcome sight, 
and motioned to Vere to be seated too. 

But he was so shocked at the change in 
her—it was so terrible a thing to him to 
see her looking but as the shadow of ‘her 
former self—that he could not leave'her 
side. He bent over her, holding the hand 
she had given him in greeting close and fast. 

-“ Have you been very ill?” he gaid. 
“You must have been more ill than they 
told me.” 
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“Yes,” she answered in the old quiet 


‘voice, the voice that had told him many 


an unwelcome truth in times past; “yes, 
‘have been’—but I am not ill now.” 

“What has ailed you?” he said hotly ; 
“what has made you look like this? 
Did you take cold that night—the night 
I saw you last—at Lady Clara’s?” 

“JT never take cold. That is one of 
my best points. No; Ihave had an attack 
of nostalgia. It is the learned name for 
home-sickness, you know.” 

“ Home-sickness? Why, isn’t this— 
isn’t England your home—now ?” 

“T thought so; but I suppose my love 
for my own land was. only latent, not 
dead, and so——” 

She hesitated a moment. She was not 
quite sure of having her voice under 
command. 

“And does this home-sickness leave 
people looking—like this ?” 

“Yes; it is a very lowering kind of 
thing. I have heard that soldiers on 
foreign service sometimes die of it, and 
7 

* Well, and so—what? You said that 
before.” 

“T am going to take precautions in 
time. I am going back to my own 
country. I am tired of yours.” 

“ Ashton !” 

It was the man’s voice that trembled 
now, and in his eyes dawned a look of 
bitter regret that it was perhaps quite as 
well Ashton did not meet. 

She was not looking at him. She 
was watching the fire as it fluttered and 
flickered. She had drawn away herhand from 
the clasp of his. She wanted to forget her- 
self and her own troubles for the time being. 

“There,” she said, drawing a long 
breath, and pushing back the hair from 
her temples, ‘‘we have talked enough 
about all that. Sit down there, Vere— 
where you used to sit in the old days; 
and now, tell me, is it well with you, 
my friend ?” 

They spoke together a long while after 
this. Vere told her of all his hopes— 
fears there were none to tell of—and then 
he went his way, saying he should see 
her soon again. 

She only smiled in reply ; and the last 
thing he saw before he closed the door of 
the room was the tired white face turned 
towards him, the great wistful eyes of 
golden-brown watching him gravely, sadly. 

They watched on when the door had 
shut him out from sight. The hands in 





Ashton’s lap, that lay folded the one in 
the other, were wrung together in a 
passionate, convulsive pressure. The lips 
that once—once only—Vere had touched 
with his own, moved dumbly. 

Ashton still sat watching the fire when 
Jerningham, neatly attired as to her head, 
but still troubled, still pale, came stealing 
into the room. 

“You are not angry, are you?” said the 
poor soul, crouching down at her side, and 
touching the folded hands timidly. 

** No, dear—no ; I am never angry with 
you ; don’t you know that by this time?” 

Jerningham’s head dropped. She was 
evidently conscious of some secret evil 
intent that fate had frustrated. 

Vere Urquhart dined alone at his club 
that night. There was a sense of oppres- 
sion upon him that he could not shake off. 
He knew that Rosalie was going to a 
concert with some friends, and that the 
violet eyes would be watching for him all 
the evening, and yet—— 

He made his way to Lady Clara Lumley’s, 
a house where he was a privileged and 
welcome visitor at all hours. 

“ Well, here you are—eh? What’s the 
matter now ?” said her eccentric ladyship, 
looking up from her cup of coffee, and 
nodding her plumed head. “Has the 
rose-bud said ‘No?’” Then she chuckled 
to herself, and muttered under her breath : 
“ No fear of that, no fear!” 

Vere scarcely looked like a man whose 
love any woman would scorn, as he stood 
there tall and manly in his plain black 
evening-dress ; his fair locks and deep-set 
blue-grey eyes shown to every advantage 
by contrast. If he was a shade or two paler 
than his wont, if a little fold between his 
clearly-marked brows told of some troubled 
thought, these things did but add to the 
charm of a face whose sensitive power of 
expression was ever its greatest charm. 

“T have come to you,” he said, taking 
his stand upon the rug near which Lady 
Clara sat, and leaning his arm upon the 
mantel-shelf—‘“ I have come to you about 
Ashton Meadows.” 

Lady Clara dropped her fan, and re- 
mained silent while Vere stooped for it. 
Then she said in her sharpest, most 
abrupt manner : 

“Qh, you have, have you? Well, and 
what about Ashton Meadows ?” 

Lady Clara rouged extensively. Every- 
one knew that, and found it excusable in 
a woman of her age, who had once been 
a beauty. Now, the fact was painfully 
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apparent, for the rest of her wrinkled 
face had grown pallid, leaving a bright 
red spot on either cheek. 

“T went to ee her this afternoon,” 
continued Vere, not perceiving his com- 
panion’s agitation; “I was terribly shocked. 
Lady Clara—has any great trouble come 
to Mrs. Meadows ?” 

“Yes, several; one is something con- 
nected with her husband.” 

“But he is dead, long since.” 

“Yes, thank Heaven! But Vere, the 
evil that men do lives after them; one or 
other of his ill-doings are always cropping 
up.” 

“ Did he make his wife unhappy ?” 
Lady Clara put on her glasses, and 
looked keenly up at the speaker. 

“Did he make her life a hell upon 
earth—did he drag her through such a 
mire of degradation and misery——” 

“Stop!” cried Vere, a wild look of 
revolt in his eyes: “I cannot bear to 
hear such things of her; she—the most 
womanly, the purest, best s 

“T am sorry my story pains you so,” said 
her ladyship, “ but listen to it you must— 
no matter how it hurts. The story of that 
woman’s life is known to few—to no one 
here in England, I believe, save to myself; 
and now I have a motive in telling it to you.” 

He turned away from her, leaning both 
arms on the mantel-shelf, and resting his 
forehead in his hands so that she could 
not see his face. 

“ Ashton is, as you know, a distant rela- 
tive of mine. I have said ill-natured things 
about her—I do that of everybody ; I am 
a jealous old woman—a cross old woman, 
as you have called me many and manya time 
behind my back, I doubt not. I have said 
that she is older than she looks (so she is). 
I have picked this fault in her or that, but 
I have always loved her, as women like 
her must be loved ; for there are few such, 
I can tell you. That rose-bud of yours 
is sweet and bonnie—she’ll make you a 
loving wife all her days, but she can’t hold 
acandleto Ashton. There, I’d no business 
to say that. I told you I was an ill- 
natured old Jezebel. Well, at eighteen 
Ashton married John Ferdinand Meadows. 
He was a millionaire—a philanthropist— 
a man spoken of as great and good and 
noble. She was impulsive, full of ro- 
mantic dreams of what life might be made 
by one who took it up in earnest—for 
others as well as for themselves. She 
thought herself blessed far above her 
deserts ; she was humble in her love— 





counting her beauty (and she was a lovely 
creature in those days, Vere), her youth, 
her fervour, as so many attributes to fling 
at this man’s feet gladly. He had a lovely 
house far out in the country, among the 
woods, as well as a fine place in the city 
of Boston itself. Here, when she had been 
married hardly a year, he took Ashton. She 
was greeted by apoor, gentle-looking woman, 
who smiled and trembled, kissing and 
fondling the hand of her new mistress.” 

“Was it Mrs. Jerningham ?” said Vere, 
raising his head and showing a white face 
and dim eyes to Lady Clara’s keen glance. 

“Yes, it was Mrs. Jerningham. Well, a 
few days later Ashton found herself the 
companion of a drunken wretch—a man 
whose ravings rang in her ears, night 
and day, like the ravings of a devil. He 
lived two lives, this highly respected citizen. 
She had seen one side of the picture already : 
now she was permitted to look upon the 
other. You, who know her, may be sure 
she never deserted her post; but things 
grew from bad to worse, and at last, one 
night, the two women—that humble com- 
panion who had been nurse and house- 
keeper to her husband’s mother in the 
long past days, and Ashton herself—going 
up the stairs of the old house together, 
found themselves confronted by a mad- 
man. With a wild cry the wretch sprang 
on Mrs. Jerningham, caught her by the 
throat, and hurled her down the stairs, 
where, at the foot, she lay, as Ashton 
thought—dead. A stream of blood trickled 
from her temple, and as Ashton bent over 
her, she stirred—moaning. Somehow— 
who may say how ?—the two women got 
through that night. In the morning John 
Percival Meadows was found lying dead 
across the threshold of the room, in which 
they had locked themselves in fear of their 
lives.” 

“Why have you told me all this, Lady 
Clara? It is horrible to hear—horrible 
to tell—horrible to think of,” said Vere 
hoarsely. 

“‘T have told it you because I want you 
to realise how cruelly Ashton Meadows 
has suffered in the past.” 

“T do realise it, and it is bitter—bitter 
to me,” he answered, burying his face in 
his hands, restraining with difficulty an 
emotion, that, in a woman, would have 
found vent in a passion of tears. 

Lady Clara rose from her seat,- came 
close up to him, and laid her hand upon 
his arm. 

“Then realising it, feeling it as you do, 
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I ask you, Vere, good friend, spare one 
to whom fate has been so unkind already, 
all you.can.” 

“T spare her ?” he said, looking up with 
wondering, puzzled eyes. 

“Yes—you, Vere. You are a man who 
may be trusted with a woman’s secret ; 
you are chivalrous, loyal, true. Ashton 
has learnt to love you; she has learnt the 
lesson by heart.- She has done her best 
for you; now, let her go in peace.” 

There was a long silence after that. 

When Vere Urquhart broke it, his voice 
sounded thick and strange, unlike his own 
voice, even to himself. 

“ Do you mean that I am not to see her 
again before she leaves England ?” 

“Yes, that is just what I do mean, 
Vere. I know you never thought of 
this—you are a conceited fellow, you 
know, sometimes; but you are not a 
coxcomb—you did not know that your 
friendship with Ashton Meadows was an 
unequal bargain from the first.” 

‘‘As Heaven hears me,I did not! I would 
give my right hand to undo what I have 
done. I could curse myself for having 
caused one, so good and true, an instant’s 
pain. And now, to show you the reality 
of my contrition, I will be guided by you, 
as you will. I will not see Ashton again.” 

Lady Clara had forgotten all about the 
rouge, and was wiping away the tears that 
streamed down her cheeks without the 
slightest regard to results. 

ears are for women, not for men ; yet, 
as Vere Urquhart made his way home 
through the soft gloom of the early autumn 
night, more than once his sight grew so 
dim ‘that he could scarce see the way 
before him. 

He kept his word given to Lady Clara. 
Never again in this world did he, and 
the woman who had loved him, “not 
wisely, but too well,” meet again. 

Ashton Meadows had too grand a nature 
to fall beneath the weight of any sorrow, 
and lie prone and useless in life’s way. 
There was plenty of work to do in the new 
world as well as in the old; and there her 
life grew to be asa clear and crystal stream, 
beautifying and fertilising all around it. 
At long intervals she wrote to her old 
friend, Vere Urquhart, and as the years 
passed on and children came to him and 
his wife Rosalie, she loved to hear about 
all their little ways and doings. 

At last she wrote and said that may be 
she would come and see them—but it was 
not to be. When Vere left her sitting by the 





fire so long ago, he took his last look of the 
sweet sad face, and the golden-brown eyes 
that had never given him an unkindly look. 

They read the record of her death just 
when they looked for the news of her 
coming ; and soon after it came to be 
known and spoken of, that an American 
lady had died, leaving a vast fortune to 
Vere Urquhart’s son. 

“What a lucky chance for the-boy !” 
said the world. 

“Tt was an unequal bargain,” said old 
Lady Clara Lumley, nodding her now 
palsied head. 

But Ashton had never deemed it so. 
She had paid her share ungrudgingly, 
counting it as nothing so long as all was 
well in very truth with one dearer to her 
than life or happiness. 
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BOOK II. 
CHAPTER XVI. ‘AND NATHAN SAID UNTO 
DAVID : THOU ART THE MAN.” 

SUDDEN marriages seemed in vogue this 
summer. 

About this time Mrs. Hamilton received 
a letter and newspaper containing the news 
of one which disturbed her greatly ; though 
not so much on account of the intelligence 
conveyed in it, as of the manner in which 
it had been carried out. 

“Tf there were any cause for such haste 
it would be different,” she said; “but 
where there is none, I call it absolutely 
indecent.” : 

“ Well, if he were going to do such a 
thing at all, it seems to me he might have 
done it more hastily still,” said the doctor. 
“Shortly after her husband’s death, for 
instance, when most people thought he 
intended it. I had fancied that the delay 
in his case meant safety.” 

“Some married people pay a certain 
respect to the memory of their husbands 
or wives, even if they don’t to their living 
presence,” retorted Mrs, Hamilton in her 
severest tones. “I trust, for Isabelle’s own 
sake, that she was answerable for the delay 
then ; but that does not in the least excuse 
the indelicacy of the present proceedings. 
I am astonished at them both.” 

“Tf you expect delicacy from Mrs. 
Beverley, Helen, I’m afraid she'll astonish 
you pretty often,” said the doctor. “A 
wonderfully handsome woman in her way; 
but looks——” 
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“Qh, spare me a dissertation on her 
looks, pray. They are nothing to me what- 
ever they may be to you.” 

“Which is less than nothing a great 
deal. I am pitying your brother.” 

“ You needn’t do so. I hope my brother 
is better able to take care of himself than 
his sister was, poor thing! One would 
think you were jealous of him, however, 
by your bitterness against poor Isabelle. 
Has she ever slighted you ?” 

The doctor made no answer beyond a 
somewhat scornful smile, but pushed aside 
his coffee-cup with an impatient gesture, 
and left the room. One of the children 
was on the lawn as he crossed it a moment 
later, and called after him, “ Papa!” but 
he merely waved his hand and walked on. 
He did not even look back. 

“ Papa is cross, too, this morning,” the 
little one said, and Mrs. Hamilton, sitting 
at the breakfast-table near the open window, 
heard her, and coloured faintly, while a look 
of pain rose to her face. It passed away 
in a moment, however, and taking up the 
fortnight-old foreign newspaper, which lay 
beside her plate, she turned again to the 
paragraph, which, for the moment, was more 
interesting to her than anything else. 

“At Christiania, by the Rev. Edward 
Peak, Chaplain of H.M.S. Britomart, 
Gareth Vane, only son of the late Matthew 
Vane, of Marston House, Brighton, to 
Isabelle Annie Beverley, relict of the late 
Thomas Beverley, R.E., of Kensington. 
No cards,” 

“ No, and no notice beforehand, no letter 
even to me till it has been a fortnight over,” 
said Mrs. Hamilton bitterly. ‘What could 
he have been about to act in such a way ? 
I have not deserved it from him.” 

The tears rose to her eyes with the 
thought. Hard as she was to her husband, 
hard as most people found her generally, 
she was sincerely fond of this scapegrace 
brother ; and neglect from his hands 
wounded her to the quick. She forgot for 
the moment in what manner she had 
received the news of his last engagement ; 
but even if she had remembered it, she 
would have thought that this more recent 
one might have blotted it from his memory. 
Whoever or whatever this Sybil Dysart 
was he could never have really loved her, 
or he would not have forgotten her so 
soon; while Belle he had always liked. 
Belle was rich, and, with all her faults, 
adored him. She would set him up, enable 
him to pay his debts and begin life afresh. 
It was a wise enough marriage in that 





respect. Still he might have written to 
her beforehand; and the tears were still 
in her eyes at his neglect when she rose 
from the breakfast-table. ; 

Perhaps there were more causes than one 
for the weakness. Those terrible paroxysms 
of pain by which we have seen her over- 
come on previous occasions had increased 
in frequency of late, and become more 
difficult to hide from those about her. 
Beginning shortly after the birth of her last 
child, she had known them for some time 
as witnesses to that terrible. disease which 
is perhaps more appalling than any other 
to the mind of a woman, and had even 
submitted to one operation already for. its 
cure; but the malady had broken out 
afresh, and now a second operation was 
threatened, and the distinguished surgeon 
whom she consulted had warned her that 
the result might be even less fortunate 
than the last, and had expressed an opinion 
that her husband should be consulted on 
the subject. Mrs. Hamilton had combated 
this vigorously, and then, finding her argu- 
ments useless, had temporised by begging 
for a delay until she saw her adviser again ; 
but she had not been near him since. Why 
should she, when it was the pleasure of her 
stubborn pride to conceal from her husband 
anything that ailed her or could seem to 
appeal to his sympathy? But the ghastly 
shadow of the future was marching closer 
on her footsteps day by day, and with the 
thought of her children came forthe first time 
the doubt as to whether she had done well or 
wickedly in estranging them from the father 
who might soon be their only protector. 

For of late her constant. repression of 
anything like familiarity or playfulness 
between him and the children seemed to 
have succeeded in bringing about the effect 
which might have heen expected. Dr. 
Hamilton had ceased to struggle against 
her jealous control over their affections. 
So far as she could see, indeed, he took 
little notice of them, answered them briefly 
when they spoke to him, and never lingered 
at the schoolroom door to :give them a 
pleasant word or smile on his way up and 
down stairs,.as he had been wont to do in 
earlier days. In fact, he was less at home 
than ever now, dined out oftener when his 
work was over, spoke more rarely, and met 
the ungracious rejoinders which too often 
awaited him with less patienge than he had 
been used to show. 

Not that he ever answered his wife 
rudely, or was quarrelsome in his turn ; 
but even the abrupt leaving her when 
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attacked, the cool smile or scornful shrug 
of the shoulders, were new things in Mrs. 
Hamilton’s experience, and, coming from a 
man as amiable and courteous as the doctor, 
marked the gradual ripening of a change 
which startled her. 

Hitherto he had always appeared willing 
to be affectionate, if she would let him, 
ready to make advances if they would be 
responded to; but now (of a sudden, as it 
seemed to her, for one does not grasp the 
slow growth of a change of this sort) even 
this was altered, and he seemed as coldly 
indifferent as herself, and as satisfied to 
maintain the position which it had been 
her choice to bring about. 

Her choice! Nay, rather her sorrow, 
the mission which he himself had imposed 
on her. What was she in all this but the 
passive instrument of a just retribution, 
and an instrument which, for every pang 
it inflicted, suffered an answering one 
tenfold more keen within itself ? 

Nor was Gareth’s letter, when she came 
to read it over later in the day, any comfort 
to her. It was short, somewhat cold, and 
breathing a spirit of self-bitterness and 
reckless mockery, strangely unlike the 
usual tone of a newly-married man in the 
first weeks of his honeymoon ; and rousing 
a vague pain and fear in her, lest even 
with him she should have acted mis- 
takenly. It gave no details of his suddenly 
made-up marriage whatsoever ; merely said 
he supposed she had been prepared for the 
news, and trusted that as she had always 
been so anxious to see him in properly 
gilt fetters she was satisfied at last. Any- 
how, if she were not, it was done and there 
was no remedy for it. The yachting trip 
had been very jolly in the beginning, and 
had ended, like most jolly things, in no end 
of rows and unpleasantness. In fact, he 
himself had been on the eve of a duel 
with Trembolini, and had only avoided the 
necessity, and proved his right to protect 
their mutual hostess, by marrying her. As 
for the Vanderbilts, they had behaved dis- 
gracefully; so if, on their return, they 
spread any lying stories about the affair, 
Helen needn’t believe them; and for his 
part he never meant Belle to speak to one 
of the lot again. He hoped Helen would 
come and see them as soon as they returned ; 
but didn’t know when that would be. 
London in the dead season was always 
beastly, and he would rather stay away till 
people had done gossiping about him. 

“Then why give them cause for gossip 
by acting in such a hasty, indecorous 
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fashion?” Mrs. Hamilton thought in- 
dignantly. ‘And what does he mean by 
‘lying stories’? It is very unpleasant 
altogether. I wish now he hadn’t gone 
with them, and yet I thought it would be 
for his good, and A 

She was interrupted by a message. The 
page came in to say there was a gentleman, 
a clergyman, downstairs in master’s study. 
He had seemed much disappointed at 
hearing that the doctor was out, and wanted 
to know when he would be in. Could the 
mistress tell him ? 

“Certainly not. Say he is out on his 
afternoon round, and that his return is 
quite uncertain,” said Mrs. Hamilton, and 
went on with her answer to Gareth’s letter. 

In a minute, however, she was again 
interrupted. 

“The gentleman gave me this card for 
you, madam, and says would it be taking 
a liberty if he asked to speak to you for a 
moment. He can wait a few minutes if 
you are busy ; but he would like to leave a 
message with you in case he missed seeing 
the doctor.” 

“Could he not write it, I wonder.” But 
though Mrs. Hamilton said the words, it 
was under her breath; and she added 
almost in the same moment: ‘Ask him 
to sit down, and I will be with him in a 
minute or two.” 

It was more than a minute or two, 
however, before she kept her word. She 
wanted to finish her letter before the post 
went out, and brief as she intended it to 
be, a mere message disclaiming any wish 
to offer an opinion on a matter which 
had been completed before she was even 
informed of it, the wording took some 
thought, and in the middle of it the 
governess came in with a complaint about 
one of the children, which: required atten- 
tion. It was only while speaking to her 
that Mrs. Hamilton’s eyes fell on the card 
which the page had left, and read there, 

Rey. Lionet ASHLEIGH, 

The Vicarage, Chadleigh End. 
The words made her start. “Chadleigh 
End—Chadleigh End!” she repeated to 
herself. Where have I heard that name? 
It is a village near Epsom; but I don’t 
know anyone there. Stay! I know; it 
was the place where that girl came from, 
Sybil Dysart! She lives there. Can this 
man have anything to tell me about her!” 
The thought was sufficient to flurry her. 
She put away letter and governess without 
further delay, and went downstairs to the 
study. 
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Lionel, in the meantime, had been await- 
ing her coming with some impatience. 
After all, his triumph had been very 
short-lived. He had cleared Sybil’s name 
with the scandal-mongers, who had taken 
such pleasure in besmirching it; but 
of what avail was fair name to her, or 
anything else appertaining to this little 
world, if she were dying? And his mother 
said so: his mother, who was not.a senti- 
mental woman given to fancies and exag- 
gerations, like so many of her sex. Was 
it likely she could be mistaken? He 
could not be content with accepting her 
opinion, however, nor was Mrs. Ashleigh 
herself willing to rest on it. She took the 
trouble to go into Esher to see the doctor 
who was attending Sybil, and the interview 
rather confirmed than alleviated her fears. 

He was only a small, third-rate practi- 
tioner ; a very worthy man, doubtless, but 
whose experience was of the most limited 
order, and one of those who from pooh- 
poohing a case altogether jumped to utterly 
despairing of it; and it must be remem- 
bered that he knew nothing of Sybil’s actual 
constitution or ordinary health. His ac- 
quaintance with her began when she was 
just recovering from avery sharp attack of 
a dangerous illness ; and he put down all 
her suffering and weakness partly to the 
same score, and partly to the idea of her 
being naturally a sickly, consumptive 
girl When he found how horrified Mrs. 
Ashleigh was at the change which had 
taken place in her appearance, and learnt 
that, so far from Miss Dysart having been 
always the feeble creature he imagined, she 
had hardly known a day’s sickness till now ; 
and that her father, from having been 
equally healthy and robust in appearance, 
had died early in life of rapid consumption 
in the same manner, he went to the oppo- 
site extreme: was ready to order her 
coffin at once, and felt quite sure that 
he had thought it a hopeless case from 
the beginning. 

On such a man, of course, no depend- 
ence could be placed; and Mrs. Ashleigh 
had the less scruple in suggesting the ad- 
visability of consulting Dr. Hamilton. Some 
delicacy of management, however, was 
needed in the matter. The little doctor 
was not fond of the big one, who had, as 
it appeared, snubbed him on some occa- 
sion ; and he was not, therefore, likely to 
throw much sympathy into her plans for 
bringing him on the scene. On the other 
hand, Mrs. Ashleigh felt sure that the 
expenses of the little household at Mrs. 





Matherson’s would not admit of any extra 
outlay ; and knowing at once how proud 
and how ignorant in all these things the 
orphan girls were, she particularly wished 
the physician’s visit to be no expense to 
them ; but to have the air of coming at 
his brother practitioner’s invitation. To do 
this it would be necessary to see Dr. 
Hamilton, take him into the secret, and 
enlist his sympathies for the sick girl, by 
telling him more of the particulars of the 
case than she would have cared to enlarge 
upon with the commonplace little man 
who had hitherto had the care of it ; and 
it was finally decided that Lionel should 
ride over to Surbiton for this purpose. 

It was a disappointment, therefore, to 
find the great man out; and not being will- 
ing either to go away without seeing him, or 
to incur the further delay of making an 
appointment, he determined to ask for the 
doctor’s wife, and, if she should seem a 
nice motherly woman, to tell the story to 
her in the first instance. 

Mrs. Hamilton delayed her appearance, 
however, and to while away the time he had 
just begun to glance about him at the dif- 
ferent objects of art and virtu in which the 
room abounded, when his attention was 
suddenly caught and riveted. 

It was a dull afternoon and the light in 
the room was still further obscured by the 
venetians being partially closed in that 
tantalising manner which throws a strip of 
bright light on one corner of an apartment, 
making the rest look darker by comparison. 

On the present occasion this streak of 
light chanced to fall on a picture hanging 
in a recess, where ordinarily it might 
have escaped attention altogether ; but as 
Lionel’s eyes involuntarily wandered to it 
he started, uttered an exclamation, and 
crossed the room that he might examine it 
more nearly. He hadcometo see this strange 
doctor about Sybil Dysart. Was that Sybil’s 
own portrait hanging on the wall, and smiling 
at him with all the sweetness of her old 
serenity? No, hardly that; and yet the re- 
semblance was marvellous. He could not 
take his eyes off it, and was just drawing back 
to try the effect of viewing it from a little 
distance, when a step on the carpet showed 
him that he was not alone, and turning, he 
found himself face to face with a tall, dis- 
tinguished - looking man, whose air and 
appearance showed him to be the owner of 
the study ; though there was rather more 
surprise and annoyance in the way in which 
he looked at his visitor than could have 
been accounted for by the very natural 
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occupation in which he found the latter 
engaged. It was sufficiently apparent to 
force an apology from Lionel. 

“Dr. Hamilton, I presume,” he said, 
coming forward in the frank, gentlemanly 
manner natural to him. “I really beg 
your pardon; but I was so occupied in 
admiring one of your pictures, that I did 
not hear you come in. Is it a portrait ?” 

“Certainly not,” said the doctor de- 
cidedly. “I bought it as a fancy sketch 
at any rate, and because I liked the colour- 
ing and expression. What makes you 
think it a portrait ?” 

“ Because the expression and colouring 
are so exactly like a person I know, that 
at first sight I almost thought it must have 
been painted from her. The odd thing is 
that I should find it here.” 

“Tndeed? Chance likenesses are com- 
mon enough things,” said the doctor 
blandly. “Why should there be any 
special oddness in them here ?” 

“Because the lady that picture resem- 
bles is the very person about whom I 
called to see you to-day, and in whose 
case I hope to interest you. Dr. Hamilton, 
can you spare me ten minutes? I have 
come over from Chadleigh End at the 
request of my mother, to speak to you 
about a young lady who, we fear, is in a 
very critical state, though I, at any rate, 
hope you may be able to save her.” 

“ From Chadleigh End ?” said the doctor. 
A very slight shiver had passed over his 
eyebrows ; and he seemed to draw himself 
together with the air of a man bracing 
himself to meet some possible strain ; but his 
manner became more courteous than before. 

“Pray sit down,” he said, seating him- 
self and waving Lion to an arm-chair near 
him. “I can give you as much time as 
you like. My round is over early to-day. 
Whois this young person you are speaking 
of? You are a clergyman, I see. Some 
parishioner of yours ?” 

“Not at present,” said Lionel. “She did 
live in my parish till within the last three 
months; but since her mother’s death, 
she and her sister—they are orphans— 
have moved to a cottage on this side of 
Esher Common. The name is Dysart, 
Sy—— What is the matter? Are you 
unwell, sir ?” 

“ Not in the least, thank you,” said the 
doctor. He had started suddenly, and put 
out his hand as if in pain. ‘Pray go on. 
Are you comfortable there? I wish you 
would take the arm-chair.” For Lion had 
disregarded his offer in that direction, and 





had thrown himself into the seat nearest 
to him—one with its back against the 
window. Look at him as closely as he 
might the doctor failed in the dim light to 
distinguish much more of his appearance 
than that he was a_broad-shouldered, 
muscular-looking man, with well-shaped 
sun-burnt hands, and a sharp furrow between 
his brows which gave him the air of being 
much older than he was. Lionel, careless 
of his host’s scrutiny, on his part told his 
story simply enough. He had seen at the 
first glance that Dr. Hamilton was a gentle- 
man ; and knew, from common report, that 
he was a man of sufficient sympathy and 
refinement to be safely trusted with such 
portions of the mental history of his 
patients as might bear on their physical 
health ; but briefly as he tried to put the 
facts, they were sufficiently pathetic in 
themselves to touch even a stranger, and 
Dr. Hamilton listened to them with a 
marked interest, not to say emotion, which 
the speaker’s manifest feelings on the 
subject perhaps intensified. He did not 
interrupt him by a word until the curate 
had concluded ; then he said in tones too 
grave for mere outward sympathy. 

“ A sad story, indeed, and I see you feel 
the sadness in a way which does you 
honour, if you only know this young lady 
as her parish priest. Perhaps, however, 
she is a friend of yours as well ?” 

“A very old one. I have known her 
since she was a child; and a sweeter, 
happier girl till the last three months 
never made the sunshine of her home.” 

“You say so? Poor child, I am very 
sorry——” The doctor checked himself, 
and asked abruptly: ‘‘ And you tell me (it 
is necessary for a doctor to know these 
things) that, in your opinion, her present 
illness is intensified by the fact of her 
lover having jilted her ?” 

‘TI believe so, or rather, my mother, who 
has seen Miss Dysart more lately than I, is 
of that opinion ; but mind you, she herself 
has never accused him of having done so. 
Her own sister does not know whether the 
engagement between them was broken off 
by her wish or his. It is only by private 
enquiries relating to a matter in which 
Mr. Vane was also concerned, that I have 
assured myself, not only that he must have 
deserted the innocent girl who confided in 
him, but at a time and in a manner which 
must have cruelly intensified the shock to 
her. Will you come and see her, doctor ? 
Perhaps your skill x 

The doctor interrupted him. 
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“My dear sir, you do not need to ask 
me. I would do so gladly, and for more 
reasons than one ; but first I must tell you 
something. It is my duty to do so in any 
case, but it is a painful Guy ; and I must 
ask your forbearance beforehand. Do you 
know this photograph ?” 

He had opened an album lying beside 
him, and now handed it to the curate, one 
finger resting on the page. Lion started 
back, crimsoning to the temples. 

“Mr. Vane !” he said hoarsely, his right 
hand clenching itself involuntarily. ‘You 
know him then?” 

“T know him intimately,” answered the 
doctor. “I could hardly fail to do so, 
seeing that he is my wife’s brother.” 

“Your wife’s! It is impossible.” 

“Tt is a fact, and the reason why I men- 
tion it, Mr. Ashleigh, is that, considering 
Gareth Vane’s relations to Miss Dysart, it 
is hardly probable that she would be 
unaware of the relationship ; in which case 
my visiting her might, if she isin the weak 
state you describe, have a prejudicial effect 
on her nerves.” 

“Gareth Vane is your brother-in-law !” 
repeated Lionel. He was too much taken 
by surprise to have room for any other 
idea. “Then perhaps you knew of this 
story before?” 

“T knew something of it certainly ; not 
your version. I wish now that I had done 
so. That I did not enquire further into it 
will be a subject of pain to me for the rest 
of my life.” 

Had you anything to do with 


“ His fickleness? Mr. Ashleigh, I will be 
frank with you. In some measure I had. 
He came here one day and announced in a 
somewhat offhand jesting manner that he 
was engaged to Miss Dysart. That an- 
nouncement was for very serious reasons, 
with which I will not trouble you, exceed- 
ingly distasteful, both to his sister and 
myself ; so much so, that to be plain, we 
could not under any circumstances have 
encouraged it. Further, Mr. Vane owned 
that the young lady’s mother had refused 
her consent ; and considering that his ac- 
quaintance with the former was of the very 
briefest nature, that he had been in love a 
dozen times at least within half as many 
years ; and that unless he married a rich 
woman he had no means on which to 
support a wife, I considered myself justified 
in stating our objections to the match ; and 
asking him to pause a little, at any rate, 
and reflect before rushing into it. As to 








whether that request did affect his after 
conduct, or what that conduct may have 
been (you own that your opinion of it is 
formed on purely inferential evidence) I 
know nothing whatever. The sequel of 
the story I never learnt ; but from what I 
had heard of Miss Dysart, I confess I did 
not think it as necessary to consider her 
feelings in the matter as much as I now 
wish I had done.” 

“Tf you ever heard an injurious word 
of Miss Dysart, Dr. Hamilton,” said Lion 
fiercely ; “ you heard a slander——” 

The doctor interrupted him gently. 

“‘T heard that she had jilted a better and 
worthier man than my brother-in-law,” he 
said quietly, “and I fear that she has met 
a bitter return for her folly. Mr. Ashleigh, 
you have been too generous in this matter 
not to be more generous still. Believe that 
it is as painful to me as to you, and that 
while my advice was given purely and 
simply from a sense of right, I am not 
answerable for the consequences.” 

** You mean that this report that he is 
going to marry a rich widow is true ?” said 
Lionel bitterly. 

“T mean that he was married a fortnight 
ago to a woman who has had him in her 
toils for the last five years, and would have 
kept him in them whether he had made 
Miss Dysart his wife or not. The poor 
little girl has had a lucky escape.” 

There was unmistakable feeling in the 
doctor’s tone. Even Lion could not refuse 
to recognise it ; but indeed he had no wish 
to do so. Aman who is thoroughly honest 
himself is the least likely to be unduly 
suspicious of the honesty of others ; and 
the troubled look in his host’s eyes, the 
utter sadness of his tone, were evidences 
rather of an excess of sympathy than the 
reverse, especially in a man who could have 
no personal interest in Sybil Dysart. 

Looking at the doctor, Lyon almost 
wondered at the worn, aged expression 
which had come over his face since the 
beginning of the interview. 

“TI believe you most thoroughly,” he 
said ; ‘and thank you for your candour. 
I have no right, of course, to ask what 
were your reasons for objecting to Miss 
Dysart’s marriage with your brother-in-law, 
and I suppose it would come invidiously 
from me to say that if it was from your 
knowledge of that gentleman’s character I 
think you were quite justified. All I 
regret is that this should deprive her of 
your professional assistance. Your skill in 
these cases e 
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“Has been much exaggerated, I assure 
you. Phthisis is by no means a speciality 
of mine, and I could tell you of a dozen 
better men than myself at it. One thing 
I promise you, that the best advice there is 
to be had in London or Great Britain Miss 


Dysart shall have, and without delay or | 
And now tell me, if you like, | 


expense. 
something more about the case. I think 
you said the young lady’s father died of 
rapid consumption ¢” 

“Yes, and aggravated in his case also by 
a mental shock. He had lost a younger 
sister under very painful circumstances ; 
and it preyed on his mind so severely that 
when illness set in he had no strength to 
get over it. It is the same thing repeated 
in his daughter.” 

The doctor was silent for a moment; 
then he said, in an accent which, but for 
his previous kindness, would have sounded 
like a sneer : 

‘It is seldom that brothers take the loss 
of a sister so deeply to heart. By ‘ painful 
circumstances,’ however, I suppose you 
mean that the lady’s death was violent, or 
at least sudden ?” 

‘‘No ; [believe it was decline in her case 
also; but she was quite a young girl, and 
had run away from school some time before- 
hand ; and the news of her death was the 
first that reached him of her. This is a 
private matter ; but I don’t mind telling it 
you as all the actors in it are dead and gone 
now, except the man who was the cause of 
the poor girl’s ruin; and whatever may 
have become of him, little Amy Dysart’s 
wrongs a 
. Wrongs! Whoever Mr. Ashleigh may 
be, this is a strange place to speak of Amy 
Dysart’s ‘wrongs’ in; the house from which 
her infamy banished all happiness fifteen 
years ago. It is wives who are wronged in 


these matters, sir; not the girls who find | 
| I, as a clergyman, had to hear the confes- 


their profit in them.” 

The interruption did not come from 
Dr. Hamilton. 
which broke in upon them and startled the 
physician as much as his guest. 


Both gentlemen rose involuntarily and | 
saw facing them a stately, middle-aged lady | 


who had entered the room towards the 
end of Lionel’s sentence, and was standing 
behind his host’s chair, her eyes flashing 
indignantly. 

‘Helen !” exclairned the, doctor, “is it 


you?” Hehad been calm enough before ; 
but the sudden appearance of his wife 
broke down the mask of coolness. His 
voice was as agitated as hers. “Pray go 
away. We are discussing business—this 
gentleman and I, It has nothing to do 
with you. For my sake, leave us.” 

“No, John, not now,” said Mrs. Hamil- 
| ton, and if Lionel had been startled by her 
| appearance, he was still more so by the 
, ghastly pallor of her face. 
‘sake I stay. Business! What business has 
| this clergyman to be raking up Amy Dysart’s 
shameful story at this hour? What harm 
| does he want:to do you? The harm you 
did was to me ; and if I condone it——” 

“ Madam,” said Lionel, interrupting her, 
| “it is you who are harming your husband. 
| You know more of this ‘shameful story’ 
than I do; and the errand I came on was 
an entirely different one: though I can 
hardly believe that Amy Dysart, whether 
dead, as her relations believe her to be, or 
still living, deserves the hard names that 
you have been pleased to use towards her. 
Dr. Hamilton——” But the doctor turned 
from him, and laid his hand on his wife’s 
shoulder. 

“Helen,” he said authoritatively, yet 
with unmistakable tenderness, “you are 
wrong in this, as you have been all through. 
Mr. Ashleigh cannot harm me, and will 
not do so; and he is right to defend the 
name of one who, whatever I may be, was 
as innocent in thought and deed as your- 
self. Stay here if you please. I have no 
right to forbid you to do so; only forgive 
me if, by remaining, you hear things which 
I would fain have spared you.” And then, 
turning to Lionel with folded arms, “ Plain 
speaking is best. What is it you have to 
say to me, sir?” 

“Nothing at present,” said Lionel 








It was a{woman’s voice | 


shortly. ‘Not long ago, Dr. Hamilton, 


sion of a remorseful woman, whose selfish- 
ness had driven her young sister-in-law 
‘from home. That selfishness received its 
first punishment when her husband died, 
broken-hearted at his sister’s ruin and 
death. Of the man to whom the former 
was owing, nothing was ever known. It 
/ seems to me that I have found him to-day. 
| You are that man, and I understand your 

objections to the marriage we were speak- 
| ing of. I have nothing more to say to you.” 
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